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little attempt is made to evaluate the permanent uses of all the machinery 
of control which is discussed. The book is almost completely objective ; 
the author seems fearful of being found in the act of expressing any 
personal opinion. In consequence, he leaves the task of reconstruction 
exactly where he found it, except for the information he gives ; that is, 
he leaves it as a series of problems toward the solution of which he 
offers no specific suggestions. 

Ordway Tead. 
New York City. 

Readings in Industrial Society. By LEON CARROLL MARSHALL. 
Chicago, The University of Chicago Press, 1918. — xxiv, 1082 pp. 

As indicated in the subtitle of this formidable volume, the author 
has brought together a large array of descriptive material for "a study 
in the structure and functioning of economic organization." Among 
a considerable number of students in the social sciences the feeling has 
been growing that economics, as studied in our colleges and uni- 
versities, lacks the substance and security which is often obtained in 
other fields of intellectual endeavor by a happy coordination of his- 
torical perspective and speculative logomachy. With a view to attain 
such an end , there have appeared in recent years several volumes of 
" selected readings ' ' for the study of economics and economic prob- 
lems. The present one is a creditable addition to this goodly list in 
the publication of which the University of Chicago Press has taken a 
leading part. 

The material has been selected with the two-fold purpose of furnish- 
ing the student with " the historical background " of present economic 
organization and, more particularly, of pointing out " some outstanding 
features of modern industrial society." By way of further accommo- 
dation to the student, each chapter is prefaced with a brief summary of 
" the problems at issue" together with an imposing catalogue of ques- 
tions bearing on its subject-matter. The questions are in part adapted 
from an earlier booklet of Outlines used in connection with introduc- 
tory courses in economics in the University of Chicago. 

The selection of readings, in point of amplitude, is quite above 
criticism — containing something over four hundred titles. For the 
aiost part the selections are judiciously made, though it cannot confi- 
dently be said that the author's familiarity with the literature of his 
subject is wide. Practically all the material has been drawn from 
English and American sources, and in the rare instances of citations 
from non- English- speaking authorities, the author has been content to 
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depend on translations of their lesser works. For instance, scarcely 
anything could be more illuminating or more timely, in a study of 
modern industrial society, than some reference to Ehrenberg's Das 
Zeitalter der Rugger, or to Sombart's Der Moderne Kapitalismus , or 
to Loria's II Analisi della Proprieta Capitalista. The compiler of the 
Readings does not seem to have been attracted by any of these works. 
On the other hand, scarcely anything could be less edifying or more 
perfunctory than the selection of about a dozen lines, picked from quite 
a secondary source, out of which the student is expected to get some 
inkling of " the merchant of the early middle ages" (page 98). This 
is perhaps unavoidable in any scheme of educational undertaking of 
which the chief desideratum is a mechanical simplification of learning. 
In the nature of things such a systematization must be limited by the 
exigencies of time and space while at the same moment it must not do 
violence to the technical requirements of the appearance of compre- 
hensiveness, all of which is easily satisfied by a meticulous regard for 
the " advertising page " which, in the case of this syllabus, consists of 
an imposing and inspiring table of contents. 

Notwithstanding these trifling oversights and discrepancies in the 
make-up of the syllabus, the Readings, as a clerical enterprise, is a 
commendable achievement. It errs, if at all, rather in being exhaus- 
tive than in being inadequate. For, after all, the problem involved in 
a book of " readings " is one of intellectual standardization, and the 
problem of such a standardization is not so much one of sources and 
source material as of coherence and unity of the material selected. 
Without the element of cohesiveness an intelligent study of industrial 
society cannot be made from the simple tabulation of excerpts and 
briefs from books dealing with industrial society, any more than an ade- 
quate understanding and appreciation of ancient Hebrew culture and 
civilization can be had from a catechetical elaboration of the Old 
Testament. 

Ostensibly and avowedly (page 1) the purpose of the syllabus is to 
give the student what in other sciences might be characterized as an 
evolutionary or historical point of view. This has been the apology of 
the so-called historical school of economics. But just as the adepts of 
that school have fallen short of their goal, so the course of readings in 
this volume fails of its purpose and precisely for the same reasons. The 
study of the structure and functioning of modern society is a proposi- 
tion in dynamics; the connecting tissue, which the author finds ready 
to hand for binding together the elaborate array of descriptive facts, is 
made up of the postulates and preconceptions of current economic 
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theory, which presupposes a rigid and static organization and condition 
of society. All through the endless fluctuation and shifting of industrial 
forces and processes, when owner-employer gives way to manager- 
employer, who, in turn, disappears in the wake of the promoter and 
the financial agent under whose directive acumen industry has come to 
be the handmaiden of business, the author is marking time on a dry 
shoal up-stream and, with the serene complacency of an eighteenth- 
century theologian, speaks of the "fact that the entrepreneur serves as 
a sort of insurance. concern for the worker" (pages 520, 628). Such 
a conception of the entrepreneur seems somewhat out of place in a 
preface to a chapter dealing with the wage-system in the twentieth 
century. Quite in consonance with the assumptions and implications 
of the theology of a by-gone age, there is also present the didactic and 
apologetic gesture , presumably for the peace and comfort of the student 
(pages 305, 406 ) . It is difficult to see what bearing this has on a study 
concerned with the description and analysis of the structure and func- 
tioning of economic organization. 

The facts in modern economic and industrial society are in constant 
flux. They are subject to forced movements. Any attempt to clothe 
this category of facts in the garb of the metaphysical circumlocutions 
of current economic preconceptions is likely to result in a grotesque 
misrepresentation of industrial society. The Readings is conceived in 
the image of mail-order merchandising and quantity production. It 
stands to the study of industrial society in much the same relation as 
the multiplication table to the science of mathematics. 

Leon Ardzrooni. 

New York City. 

Regulation of Railways. By SAMUEL O. Dunn. New York, 
D. Appleton and Company, 1918. — x, 354 pp. 

Most readers of Mr. Dunn's book will agree with his conclusions as 
to the defects in the past methods of railroad regulation in the United 
States, but impartial readers will regret that his extreme bias has led 
him to give a distorted picture of the conditions upon which much of 
his criticism is based. He starts out with the long familiar discussion 
of the poverty of the railroads during the three years preceding 19 16. 
Advancing costs of operation and "many idle cars in every yard" 
caused a serious decline in net revenues. He asserts that most students 
of transportation think that the relief granted to the carriers by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in the way of increased rates, was 



